MILTON.                                  II
reaches the scene of action, vapours away his patriotism in
a private boarding-school, 'This is the period of his life from
which all his biographers seem inclined to shrink. They are
unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a schoolmaster;
but since it cannot be denied that he taught boys, one finds 5
out that he taught for nothing, and another that his motive
was only zeal for the propagation of learning and virtue; and
all tell what they do not know to be true, only to excuse an
act which no wise man will consider as in itself disgraceful.
His father was alive; his allowance was not ample; andio
he supplied its deficiencies by an honest and useful employ-
ment.
It is told, that in the art of education he performed
wonders;   and a formidable  list is given of the authors,
Greek and Latin, that were read in Aldersgate Street by 15
youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age.
Those who tell or receive these stories should consider,
that nobody can be taught faster than he can learn.    The
speed of the horseman must be limited by the power of his
horse.   Every man that has ever undertaken to instruct 20
others can tell what slow advances he has been able to make,
and how much patience it requires to recall vagrant inatten-
tion, to stimulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd    .
misapprehension.
The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach some- 25
thing more solid than the common literature1 of schools, by
reading those authors that treat of physical subjects, such as '
the georgic, and astronomical treatises of the ancients.  This
was a scheme of improvement which seems to have busied
many literary projectors of that age.    Cowley, who had more 30
means than Milton of knowing what was wanting to the em-
bellishments of life, formed the same plan of education in his
imaginary college.